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1 . Introduction 

The God of normative Jewish, Christian and Islamic tradition is wholly spiritual,^ commonly described 
as "a perfect, pure spirit,"^ "a nonembodied mind"^. According to this tradition, God's spirituality, affirmed 
in Isaiah 31:3 and John 4:24 ("God is Spirit"), necessarily implies that he is immaterial^ and formless^. But 
as is well-known now, such an understanding of spirituality and of the divine is thoroughly Hellenistic; that 
is to say, it is Greek philosophic tradition that bequeathed to the world, and to the monotheistic religions in 
particular, this divine, immaterial and formless spirit.^ The very notion of immateriality is the brainchild of 
Plato. ^ Semitic tradition, however, even Semitic revelatory tradition (i.e. the "Religions of the Book") 
possessed no such understanding prior to contact with Hellens or carriers of Hellenistic culture.^ The 



See Joshua Hoffman and Gary S. Rosenkrantz, The Divine Attributes (Oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 2002) 12: "Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam have traditionally maintained that God is a spiritual thing that exists outside the realm of divinely created 
physical things. Thus, these three religions are forms of psychotheism, the belief in a wholly spiritual God or gods." 

P. Heinisch, Theologie des Alten Testaments (1940), 29; H.H. Rowley, The Faith of Israel (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1957), 
75f. 

See C.Glenn Kenadjian, "Is the Doctrine That God is Spirit an Incoherent Concept?" Journal for the Evangelical Theological 
Society (hereafter JETS) 31 (1988): 191: "According to Scriptures and to traditional Christian theology, God is conceived of as 
thinking and acting spirit, completely lacking any material components whatever. In essence this means that God is a nonembodied 
mind." 

See for example Louis Berkhof, Systematic Theology (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1941) 66: "The idea of 
spirituality of necessity excludes the ascription of anything like corporeity to God... By ascribing spirituality to God, we also affirm 
that He has none of the properties belonging to matter, and that He cannot be discerned by bodily senses." See also Sam Whittemore 
Fowler, "The Visual Anthropomorphic Revelation of God," PhD. Dissertation. Dallas Theological Seminary, 1978, 53: "The very 
essence of spirit is immateriality and invisibility." Richard Swinburne, The Coherence of Theism (Oxford: Claredon Press, 1977) 99, 
describing God as an 'Omnipresent Spirit,' notes: "That God is a person, yet one without a body, seems the most elementary claim of 
theism." 

Raphael Patai, Hebrew Goddess (New York: Ktav, 1967) 21 notes that the God of the Jews, "being pure spirit... is without body, he 
possesses no physical attributes and hence no sexual traits. To say that God is either male or female is therefore completely 
impossible from the viewpoint of traditional Judaism." The concept of God as a spirit is not universal in Islam because for many ruh 
(spirit) is created. Thus, as D.B. Macdonald ("The Development of the Idea of Spirit in Islam," ActOr 11 [1931]: 328) remarks 
concerning "the belief of the great majority of Muslims down to the present time": " ...Alldhu ruh, which for us means 'God is a spirit,' 
and which seems to us the simplest and most intelligible statement about God, is for them a most horrible blasphemy." Macdonald is 
here specifically referring to the views of Wahhabi Islam, and points out that it is possible for some Persian Muslims to refer to God as 
al-ruh al-a'^a?n, "The Great Spirit" and ruh kullT, the "Universal Spirit." See also idem, "From the Arabian Nights to Spirit," Muslim 
World (hereafter MW) 9 (1919): 336-348. Henri Masse {Islam [Beirut: Khayat Books and Publishing, 1966] 206) observes also that 
"the Mutazelites considered Allah to be Pure Spirit." Whether one was willing to characterize God as "spirit" or not, there is 
agreement between Jews, Chrsitians and Muslims that he is immutable without figure, form, colour or parts. He is not a body 
composed of substances or elements. He is not an accident inherent in a body nor does He dwell in any paiticulai' place." 
Muhammad Ibrahim H.I. Surty, "The Concept of God in Muslim Tradition," Islamic Quarterly 37 (1993): 127f. On the idea of 
spirit in Islam v. also Louis Massignon, "The Idea of Spirit in Islam," in The Mystic Vision. Papers from the Eranos Yearbook 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968) 319-323. 

R. Renehan, "On the Greek Origins of the Concepts Incorporeality and Immateriality," in Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 21 
(190): 105-138. On the Greek origin of the divine spirit see also below. 
Renehan, "On the Greek Origins" 105, 138. See below. 

A. Dudley, "Old Testament Anthropomorphism," Milla wa-Milla 13 (1973): 15-19; F.E. Peters, "Hellenism and the Near East," 
Biblical Archaeologist Winter (1983): 33-39. Daniel Boyarin, "The Eye in the Torah: Ocular Desire in Midrashic Hermeneutic," 
Critical Inquiry 16 (1990): 553 argues that '''only under Hellenic influence do Jewish cultures exhibit any anxiety about the 
corporeality or visibility of God; the biblical and Rabbinic religions were quite free of such influences and anxieties (emphasis 
original)." See also Gedaliahu Stroumsa, "The Incorporeality of God: Context and Implication of Origen's Position," Religion 13 
(1983): 345-358; Harry A. Wolfson, "Maimonides of the Unity and Incorporeality of God," Jewish Quarterly Review (hereafter yj2^) 
56 (1965): 112-136. Maurice Wiles, The Christian Fathers (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1966) 13, 17, notes also: "the image of 
God with which the (Church) Fathers worked was not drawn exclusively, or even primarily, from Scripture. Its primary source was the 
Graeco-Roman world to which they belonged and to which they were concerned to speak... God, declares the first article of the 
Church of England (Thirty-nine Articles) is 'without body, parts or passions.' It is not the sort of description of God which arises 
naturally or spontaneously from the Bible taken by itself. It comes straight from this Platonic tradition which the Fathers shared with 



ancient Near Eastern (ANE) and Semitic 'God of Religion' was always anthropomorphic (Greek, 
anthropos='nian\ morphe— 'form'): that is to say he/they possessed human form.^ While representation of the 
divine in animal form (theriomorohism, Greek therion^ 'animal' and morphe 'form') is met with in all periods 
of religious history in the ANE, it is not the case that anthropomorphism succeeded an earlier 
theriomorphism.^^ The gods of the ANE were transcendently anthropomorphic: they possessed bodies 
human in form, but supreme in holiness, substance, and sublimity. ^^ The theriomorphs were so-called 
'attribute animals', meaning they represented particular characteristics of the otherwise anthropomorphic 
deities. ^2 

This is true as well of the God of the scriptures, Bible and Qiir'an. Israel stood in linguistic, cultural 
and religious continuity with her neighbors in the Levant. ^^ And as Morton Smith pointed out in a classic 
article, Israel participated in "the common theology of the ancient Near East."^^ This means that the god(s) 
of Israel and the gods of the ANE actually differed less than has been supposed. ^^ Like the gods of the ANE, 



the most thoughtful of their pagan contemporaries.'' See also Robert P. Casey, "Clement of Alexandria and the Beginnings of 
Christian Platonism," Harvard Theological Review (hereafter HTR) 18 (1925): 39-101; G. Jantzen, God's World, God's Body 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1984), 23-35. On Islam see Morris S. Seal, Muslim Theology: A Study of Origins with Reference 
to the Church Fathers (London: Luzac and Company Limited, 1964); R.M. Frank, "The Neoplantonism of Gahm Ibn Safwan," 
Museon 78 (1965): 395-424; idem, "The Divine Attributes According to the Teachings of Abu L-Hudhayl Al-'Allaf," Museon 82 
(1969): 451-506; Daud Rahbar, "Relation of Muslim Theology to the Qur'an," MW 51 (1961): 44-49. On the early orthodox rejection 
of Greek scientific works thought to be "contaminated" by theological error see Ignaz Goldziher, "The Attitude of Orthodox Islam 
Toward the 'Ancient Sciences," in Merlin L. Swartz (ed.). Studies on Islam (New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981) 
185-215. 

On the anthropomorphic deities of the ANE see now Esther J. Hamori, " 'When Gods Were Men': Biblical Theophany and 
Anthropomorphic Realism," Ph.D. dissertation. New York University, 2004, 191-235 and further: Karen Armstrong, A History of 
God: the 4000-Year Quest of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1993) 3-39; Georges Roux, Ancient Iraq, 
Third Edition (London and New York: Penguin Books, 1992) 85-98; Maryo Christina Annette Korpel, A Rift in the Clouds: Ugaritic 
and Hebrew Descriptions of the Divine (Munster: Ugarit-Verlag, 1990), but on Korpel' s forced attempt to impute metaphoric 
intentions to the Canaanites see the review by Marvin H. Pope in Ugarit-Forschungen (hereafter UF) 22 (1990):497-502; Marvin H. 
Pope and Jeffrey H. Tigay, "A Description of Baal," UF 3 (1971): 117-129; James B. Pritchard, "The Gods and their Symbols," in 
idem. The Ancient Near East in Pictures, Relating to the Old Testament (Princeton: Princeton university Press, 1954). 160-85. 

Already in 1939 Johannes Hemple ("Die Grenzen des Anthropomoiphismus Jahwes im Alten Testament," Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (hereafter ZAW) 16 [1939] 75) was able to dismiss this 'naiven entwicklungsgeschichtlichen 
Auffassung..., daB etwa regelmaBig der Theriomorphismus dem Anthropomorphismus habe vorausgehen mlissen" ("naive 
evolutionary view... that for instance theriomorphism must have preceded anthropomorphism." In fact, "keine Aufeinanderfolge des 
Therio- und Anthropomorphismus klar nachweisbar ist" ("no ' folio wing-of-each-other' of theriomophism and anthropomorphism is 
clearly demonstrable"). Hemi Frankfort has pointed out that such a theory of "Stufenfolge" ('sequence of stages') "ignores the fact 
that the earliest divine statutes which have been preserved represent the god Min in human shape. Conversely, we find to the very end 
of Egypt's independence that gods were believed to be manifest in animals." Ancient Egyptian Religion: an interpretation (1948; 
New York: Harper & Row, 1961) 11. For a balanced statement of the situation in Pre-dynastic Egypt, see Frangoise Dunand and 
Christiane Zivie-Coche (edd.), Gods and Men in Egypt: 3,000 BCE to 395 CE (trans, from the French by David Lorton; 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2004) 16-22; David P. Silverman, "Divinity and Deities in Ancient Egypt," in Byron E. Shafer (ed.), 
Religion in Ancient Egypt: Gods, Myths, and Personal Practice (Ithaca : Cornell University Press, 1991) 7-87, esp. 9-30. 

On transcendent anthropomoiphism in ANE and Classical (Greek) tradition see Ronald S. Hendel, "Aniconism and 
Anthropomorphism in Ancient Israel," in Karel van der Toorn (ed.). The Image and the Book, Iconic Cults, Aniconism, and the Rise 
of Book Religion in Israel and the Ancient Near East (CBET 21; Leuven: Uitgewerig Peeters, 1997) 206-228; Jean-Pierre Vernant, 
"Dim body. Dazzling Body," in Michel Feher, Ramona Naddaff and Nadia Tazi (edd.). Fragments for a History of the Human Body: 
Part One (New York: Zone, 1989) 19-47. 

On the attribute animal in Egyptian religion see especially Erik Hornung, Conceptions of God in Ancient Egypt: the One and the 
Many (Ithaca : Cornell University Press, 1982)109-25. 

Mark S. Smith. The Early History of God: Yahweh and the Other Deities in Ancient Israel, 2" Edition (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: William B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., 2002) 19-31; Michael David Coogan ,"Canaanite Origins and Lineage: Reflections on the 
Religion of Ancient Israel," in Patrick D. Miller, Jr., Paul D. Hanson, and S. Dean McBride (edd.). Ancient Israelite religion: essays 
in honor of Frank Moore Cross (Philadelphia : Fortress Press, 1987) 115-124; John Day, "Ugarit and the Bible: Do They Presuppose 
the Same Canaanite Mythology and Religion?" in George J. Brooke, Adrian H.W. Curtis and John F. Healey (edd.), Ugarit and the 
Bible: proceedings of the International Symposium on Ugarit and the Bible, Manchester, September 1992 (Munster: Ugarit- 
Verlag, 1994)35-52. 

"The Common Theology of the Ancient Near East," Journal of Biblical Literature 71 (1952): 135-147. 

Bemhard Lang, The Hebrew God: Portrait of an Ancient Deity (New Haven; London: Yale University Press, 2002); Nicholas 
Wyatt, "Degrees of Divinity: Some mythical and ritual aspects of West Semitic kingship," UF 31 (1999): 853-87; Edward L 
Greenstein, "The God of Israel and the Gods of Canaan: How Different were they?" Proceedings of the Twelfth World Congress of 
Jewish Studies, Jerusalem, July 29-August 5, 1997, Division A (Jerusalem: World Union of Jewish Studies, 1999) 47-58; J. J. M. 
Roberts, "Divine Freedom and Cultic Manipulation in Israel and Mesopotamia," in idem. The Bible and the Ancient Near East: 
Collected Essays (Winona Lake, Indiana: Eisenbrauns, 2002) 72-85; Edward L Greenstein, "The God of Israel and the Gods of 
Canaan: How Different were they?" Proceedings of the Twelfth World Congress of Jewish Studies, Jerusalem, July 29-August 5, 
1997, Division A (Jerusalem: World Union of Jewish Studies, 1999) 47-*58. 



the god(s) of Israel and biblical tradition was anthropomorphic.^^ The single most important effect of the 
Jewish, Christian and Muslim intercourse in Late Antiquity with Greek philosophic tradition was the total 
eclipsing of the anthropomorphic God of Religion by the formless God of Philosophy. In all three religions, 
the God of Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad was supplanted by the God of Xenophanes, Plato, 
Aristotle and Gleanthes. 

This is the historical backdrop against which we must view the ongoing dispute, if you will, between 
Elijah Muhammad and the Nation of Islam on the one hand, and Christian and orthodox Muslim 
theologians on the other, regarding the question. Who is God? Elijah Muhammad, very boldly and 
unapologetically condemned this "ignorant belief that God is "a formless something" ^^ and declared in 
fact that "God is a man, and we just can't make Him other than a man."^^ A Black Man, to be more 
precise. God, the Creator of heaven and earth, was/is a divine black man. Such an assertion predictably 
spawned innumerable polemics from both quarters. The Board of Ulema of the Italian Muslim Association, 



On biblical anthropomorphism and an anthropomorphic deity v. Kempel, "Grenzen des Anthropomorphismus Jahwes"; Frank 
Michaeli, Dieu a I'Image de I'Homme. Etude de la notion anthropomorphique de Dieu dans I'Ancien Testament (Neuchatel-Paris: 
Delachaux & Niestle, 1950); James Barr, "Theophany and Anthropomorphism in the Old Testament," Vetus Testamentum 
Supplemental Volume (hereafter VTSup) 1 (1959): 31-38; E.LaB. Cherbonnier, "The Logic of Biblical Anthropomorphism," HTR 55 
(1962): 187-208; idem, "In Defense of Anthropomorphism," in Reflections on Mormonism: Judaeo-Christian Parrallels. Papers 
delivered at the Religious Studies Center Symposium, Brigham Young University, March 10-11, 1978, 155-173; Benjamin 
Uffenheimer, "Myth and Reality in Ancient Israel," in S.N. Eisenstadt (ed.). The Origins and Diversity of Axial Age Civilations 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1986) (^"Biblical Theology and Monotheistic Myth," Immanuel 14 [1982] 7-25); Meir 
Bar-Ilan, "The Hand of God: A Chapter in Rabbinic Anthropomorphism," in Rashi, 1040-1990. Hommage a Ephrai'm E. Urbach, 
ed. Gabrielle Sed-Rajna (Paris: Patrimoines, 1993) 321-335; Jacob Neusner, "Conversation in Nauvoo about the Corporeality of God," 
BYU Studies 36 (1996-97): 7-30; Stephen Moore, "Gigantic God: Yahweh's Body," Journal for the study of the Testament 
(hereafter JSOT) 70 (1996): 87-115; idem, God's Gym: Divine Male Bodies of the Bible (New York: Routledge, 1996); Ronald S. 
Hendel, "Aniconism and Anthropomorphism in Ancient Israel," in The Image and the Book: Iconic Cults, Aniconism, and the Rise 
of Book Religion in Israel and the Ancient Near East, ed. Karel van der Toorn (CBET 21 ; Leuven: Peeters, 1997) 205-228; Rimmon 
Kasher, "Anthropomorphism, Holiness and the Cult: A New look at Ezekiel 40-48," ZAW 110 (1998): 192-208; Karel van der Toorn, 
"God (1) DTivX," in Karel van der Toorn, Bob Becking, Pieter W. van der Horst (edd.). Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the Bible 
(2" ed.; Leiden; Boston: Brill; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1999) 361-365; J. Andrew Dearman, "Theophany, 
Anthropomorphism, and the Imago Dei: Some Observations about the Incarnation in the Light of the Old Testament," in Stephen T. 
Davis, Daniel Kendall, Gerald O'Collins (edd.). The Incarnation: An Interdisciplinary Symposium on the Incarnation of the Son of 
God (Oxford; New York: Oxford University Press, 2002) 31-46; James L. Kugel, The God of Old: Inside the Lost World of the Bible 
(New York: Free Press, 2003) 5-107; Hamori, " 'When Gods Were Men.' On early Christian anthropomorphism see A. McGriffert., 
The God of the Early Christians (New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1924); David L. Paulsen, "Early Christian Belief in a Corporeal 
Deity," HTR 83:2 (1990): 105-116; idem, "Reply to Kim Paffenroth's Comment," HTR 86:2 (1993): 235:239; idem, "The Doctrine of 
Divine Embodiment: Restoration, Judeo-Christian, and Philosophical Perspectives," BYU Studies 35 (1995-96): 7-95; Roland J. 
Teske, S.J., "The Aim of Augustine's Proof that God truly Is," International Philosophical Quarterly 26 (1986): 253-268; Carl W. 
Griffin and David L. Paulsen, "Augustine and the Corporeality of God," HTR 95 (2002): 97-118; Gilles Quispel, "The Discussion of 
Judaic Christianity," in idem. Gnostic Studies II (Istanbul: Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch Institute, 1975) 146-158; idem, 
"Ezekiel 1:26 in Jewish Mysticism and Gnosis," Vigiliae Christianae (hereafter VC) 34 (1980): 1-13; Jarl Fossum, "Jewish-Christian 
Christology and Jewish Mysticism," VC 37 (1983): 260-287; Alexander Colitzin, " 'The Demons Suggest an Illusion of God's Glory 
in a Form': Controversy Over the Divine Body and Vision of Glory in Some Late Fourth, Early Fifth Century Century Monastic 
Literature," Studia Monastica 44 (2002): 13-42; idem, "The Vision of God and the Form of Glory: More Reflections on the 
Anthropomorphite Controversy of AD 399," in John Behr, Andrew Louth and Dimitri Conomos (edd.), Abba: The Tradition of 
Orthodoxy in the West. Festschriift for Bishop Kallistos (Ware) of Diokleia (Crestwood, New York: St. Vladimer's Seminary Press, 
2003) 273-297. On Anthropomorphism in early Islam see Richard C. Martin, The Encyclopedia of the Quran (Leiden: Brill, 2001) 
s.v. "Anthropomorphism," 1:103-107; Josef van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra (hereafter TG), 
6 vols. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1992), particularly vol. 4. ; idem, "Tashbih wa-Tanzih," Encyclopedia of Islam (New Edition; 
Leiden: Brill, 1954-) 10: 341-344; idem. "The Youthful God: Anthropomorphism in Early Islam," The University Lecture in Religion 
at Arizona State University, March 3, 1988 (Tempe: Arizona State University, 1988); Daniel Gimaret, Dieu a I'image de I'homme: 
les anthropomorphismes de la sunna et leur interpretation par les theologiens (Paris: Patrimoines, 1997); Claude Gilliot, "Muqatil, 
Grand Exegete, Traditionniste Et Theologien Maudit," Journal Asiatique 179 (1991): 39-84; Montgomery Watt, "Some Muslim 
Discussions of Anthropomorphism" in idem. Early Islam (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1990), 86-93; Georges C. 
Anawati, "Attributes of God: Islamic Concepts" in Encyclopedia of Religion 1:513-519; A. Al-Azmeh, "Orthodoxy and Hanbalite 
Fideism." Arabica 35 (1988): 253-266; Robert M. Haddad, "Iconoclasts and Mu'tazila: The Politics of Anthropomorphism." The 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review 27 (Summer - Fall 1982): 287-305; W. Madelung, "The Controversy Concerning the Creation 
of the Koran." in idem. Religious Schools and Sects in Medieval Islam. London: Variorum Reprints, 1985. V; Kees Wagtendonk, 
"Images in Islam: Discussion of a Paradox." In Dirk van Der Plas (ed.). Effigies Dei. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1987. 112-129; Wesley 
Williams, "Aspects of the Creed of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal: A Study of Anthropomorphism is Early Islamic Discourse." International 
Journal of Middle East Studies (hereafter IJMES) 34 (2002): 441-463; Merlin Swartz, A Medieval Critique of Anthropomorphism: 
Ibn al-Jawzf's Kitab Akhbar aB-Sifat, a Citical Edition of the Arabic Text with Translation, Introduction and Notes (Leiden: 
Brill, 2002). 

Muhammad Speaks, November 24, 1972 cited Zafar I. Ansari, "Aspects of Black Muslim Theology," Studia Islamica 53 (1981) 
147. 

Elijah Muhammad, Message to the Black Man (Newport News: United Brothers Communications Systems, 1965), p. 6. 



for instance, issued a.fatwa in March of 1998 against the Nation of Islam and its leader, Louis Farraklian 
which read in part: 

Regarding the "Nation of Islam", their official doctrine is that Allah appeared in the form of a human being 
named Fareed [sic] Muhammad, and that this "incarnation of God" chose another man, called Elijah 
Muhammad, as his Prophet. This is a clear contradiction of the Monotheistic faith (Tawhid), and of the 
Koranic teaching according to which Mohammad (blessings and peace upon him) is the Seal of the Prophets. 
That is enough to say that everyone who belongs to the "Nation of Islam" is not, ipso facto, a Muslim, but an 
unbeliever. 

Muslims must declare this truth, and each one of them who keeps silent while listening to Mr. Farrakhan 
being called "a Muslim leader" is sinning. Since the matter concerns "faith and unbelief," it is not permitted 
to avoid a judgment due to political or diplomatic considerations. Every marriage between a Muslim and a 
member of the "Nation of Islam" is null and void, and whoever, after becoming a member of this 
organization, wants to return to Islam, must repent and be re-converted. In case he was married, he must re- 
celebrate his wedding; in case he performed the Pilgrimage, he must perform it again. 

No less condemning have been Christian polemics. Pastor Gino Jennings of the Church of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in a televised 'debate' with mainly NOI sympathizers and 
one-time-members, declared that Elijah Muhammad's teaching on God is a 'lie' that contradicts 
scripture: 

We do not believe God is a man. We do not believe God is flesh or blood. ..God is a spirit and not a 
man...If any messenger says a revelation came to him about God, that messenger's message must accord 
with scripture... If I teach something about God that is not true and it contradicts the scripture, you are 
justified in saying I am a lie.'^ 

And Rev. Frederick Price, pastor of the Crenshaw Christian Center in California, mockingly argues in 
his book. Race, Religion, and Racism?^: 

Elijah Muhammad says that 'the Father is also a man.' Look closely at what (he) says: "Allah is God. The 
coming of the Son of Man-the Infidels are Angry: Who is His father if God in not His father? God is His 
father, but the father is also a man..." Note that (he) did not say that Allah manifested himself in the 'form of 
a man.' Elijah Muhammad said, "...the Father is also a man..." That's different than saying someone 
manifested himself in the form of a man. 
What does the Bible say? In Numbers 23:19, it is written: 

"God is not a man, that He should lie, nor a son of man, that He should repent. Has He said, and will He 
not do? Or has He spoken, and will He not make it good?" 

Just the first part of the verse is the key part: 'God is not a man, that He should lie..." Yet, we have Elijah 
Muhammad, who came after the Bible, saying 'the father is also a man...' The Bible says, 'God is not a 
man... '21 

If Allah gave Mr. Muhammad this, and Allah is the same as Jehova God, andjehova God is the author of the 
Bible, then Jehova and Allah are both confused. 22 

Whether outright condemning or attempting to make mockery the message is the same: Elijah 
Muhammad's teaching on God contradicts the scripture. Now I personally reached out to Pastor Jennings 
in the Summer of 2003 to accept his open-challenge to debate the issue (See True Islam Responds to Pastor 
Gino Jennings). He eventually made it clear that, while the invitation to debate him was still open to other 
followers of the Hon. Elijah Muhammad, it was not open to me. I can only speculate as to why. 

In any case, it can be demonstrated empirically that all of the above detractors are simply wrong. The 
God of the Prophets, from Abraham to Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah, the God of the scriptures, is indeed a 
man, a black man. The problem, particularly in the case of Pastor Jennings and Rev. Price, is that they 
were dependent on the King James translation of the Bible. But it was for good reason that King James had 



See the debate at http://www.truthofgod.com/site/pages/media_telecasts_4.asp. 
Volume 3: Jesus, Christianity and Islam (Los Angeles: Faith One Publishing, 2002). 
Race, Religion, and Racism, 7. 
Race, Religion, and Racism, 12. 



the scripture "translated out of the original tongues, diligently compared and revised". It is the God of the 
Hebrew prophets, as witnessed in the Hebrew Scriptures, who is without any doubt a man. Had Pastor 
Jennings and Rev. Price availed themselves to the Biblica Hebraica Stuttgartensia they would presumably have 
been much more restrained in their condemnation of Elijah Muhammad. Had they been better conversant 
with History-of-Religions scholarship, they would have known that the god whom they champion, that 
formless spirit, is the god not of Scripture but of Greek philosophy. 2= But as things go, they did neither. It is 
therefore our intension here, in this Introduction to the 'Truth of God',' to provide only some of the 
overwhelming evidence that the God of the scriptures is a man, evidence which I indicated to Pastor 
Jennings I could provide, and on account of which he refused my acceptance of his challenge. The whole of 
this evidence is currently being prepared as a manuscript to be published, it is hoped, soon. 

2. Is the biblical God afoymless, immaterial Spirit? 

Rev. Fred Price argued: 

Mr. Muhaniniad goes on to state . . . : 'Did God say that He was a Mystery God, or did someone say it of Him? 
If He were a spirit and not a man, we would all be spirits and not human beings!' It appears Mr. Muhammad has 
not accurately read the Bible (emphasis mine-TI), which clearly states that God is a Spirit, and so is man... In John 
4:24 (KJV), it records the fact that Jesus, speaking to the woman at the well in Samaria, referred to God as 
follows: '...God is a Spirit...^ (emphasis originafjohn also says, in Chapter 1, Verse 1, '/« the Beginning 
zvas the Word Jesus) and the ivord mas tvith God... ' If the word, Jesus, was 'with God,' the Word 
should know who, or what, God was or wasn't. In John 4:24... Jesus Himself said, '...God is a Spirit...' But 
Mr. Muhammad says, 'God is a man and not a spirit'... Somebody is confused here. 2"* 

In fairness to Rev. Price, the average reader of John 4:24 also assumes that, as a spirit, God is here 
described as formless and immaterial. Again, spirituality is commonly thought to necessitate incorporeality 
(lacking a body).25 They also assume that, since God is spirit, he can't be a man. But, as we shall 
demonstrate, these assumptions betray an unfamiliarity on the part of these readers with the scriptures in 
their original Hebrew and Greek contexts. 

2.1 Mt 'A' Spirit 

Firstly, the King James translation of John 4:24, used by Rev. Price, is wrong. The Greek 7rvst)|ta 6 
6s6(; (Latin spiritus est deus) is not "God is a Spirit" but simply "God is spirit." The absence of the indefinite 
article is grammatically small but theologically significant as it indicates that John 4:24 is not attempting an 
ontological definition of God, i.e. God is a spirit as opposed, for instance, to a man.26 This is confirmed by 1 
John 1:5, "God is Light", and 1 John 4:8, "God is Love," where the same constructions are used: God is 
certainly not actually a light, i.e. a natural luminary or a human emotion. God is spiritual, but not a spirit. 
This is confirmed by the Hebrew Bible (HB, i.e. Old Testament) background to this passage, Isa. 31:3, 
"The Egyptians are human ('dddm) and not divine ('el); and their horses are flesh (bdsdr), and not spirit 
{rifh)." Here the two contrasting sets, human {'dddm) vs. divine {'el) and flesh {bdsdr) vs. spirit {rifh) are 
parallel and therefore 'dddm is synonymous with bdsdr and 'el with ruh. These terms are used 
adjectivally29 to contrast the corruptible, mortal sphere with the eternal, powerful, and creative divine 
sphere. 3° But they do not describe God as a spirit: 
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The Spirit is not identical witli God but is tlie agency of liis historical activity in the world... (T)he doctrine of 
the spirituality of God has no place in the OT. The apparent exception is Isa. 3 1:3... Even here, however, the 
issue is not the spirituality of God in opposition to anything material, but that of his vitality as opposed to the 
creaturely weakness upon which an alliance with Egypt rests (cf. vs. 1). Yahweh is not pure spirit, for his 
Spirit, like his Word, is the agency of his activity."^' 

Shailer Mathews notes also: 

Even among the prophets Jahweh was described with such vivid anthropomorphism as to enable persons to 
form a mental picture of his appearance. Not only was he portrayed as an old man with white hair, but he 
had passions and policies like those of the rulers of his time. ..The conception of God as spirit DID NOT 
APPEAR IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. To the theologizing historians who in the eighth century (B.C.) 
unified and expanded the literary data of their religion, GOD WAS NOT A SPIRIT BUT POSSESSED A 
SPIRIT (emphasis mine-TI).32 

2.2. Biblical 'Spi?it'Jiot Immaterial and Formless 

The contrast in Isa. 31:3 between divine spirit and mortal flesh, and the denial to God of the latter, is 
significant. The broader context of John 4:24 implies the same contrast. ^^ We will look further at this 
opposition below. But for now it is important to point out that the contrast does not mean spirit is 
immaterial. "{SJpirit in the biblical tradition is not simply an abstraction, but a fairly concrete image. "^^ Both 
the Hebrew mi, rifh and Greek 7rvst)|xa, pneuma literally mean "wind, breath, air in motion" and thus 
contain a definite, if subtle and rarified materiality. "The constitutive factor of 7rvst)|xa in the Greek world is 
always its subtle and powerful corporeality. "^^ Herman Gunkel, in his groundbreaking religio-historical 
study on the Holy Spirit,^^ noted that the Hebrew rifh in Jewish tradition, even when applied to Yahweh, 
was materially conceived, a kind of Lie Afaio^ (light-particles). 3' Thus we see that Louis Berkliof s statement, 
"The idea of spirituality of necessity excludes the ascription of anything like corporeity to God,"^^ is simply 
unbiblical. ^^ 

Nor is the biblical 'Spirit' necessarily formless, hi fact, it is, at least in some case, clearly 
anthropomorphic. Thus, in Job 4:12-21 Eliphaz describes seeing a spirit rifh pass by so terrifying that the 
hair on Eliphaz's body bristled (v. 15).*' Eliphaz could see the form (n^ian) of the ruh stand (^ay) before his 
eyes and could hear its voice ("^Ip, vl6). Though he could not exactly make out its appearance (nsia), "The 
description clearly suggests some type of anthropomorphic appearance. "*2 It is quite possible that this 
anthropomorphic rifh is one of the 'elohim (gods) of the divine assembly. ^^ Likewise, in Ezekiel 8:2, the 
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prophet sees the divine Kavod (Glory) like a man (lys riNIQ^ mai) which he identifies as the Spirit (mi; v. 
3). In I Sam 28:8-19 when the medium of En-Dor raised for Saul the spirit of Samuel it had the form (isn) 
of an old man (jpT l^N; v. 13). This anthropomorphic spirit is explicitly identified as an DTl'^N, 'elohim 
"divinity."*^ Josephus (Ant, 6.332f) provides evidence that this anthropomorphic 'spirit' or spiritual man 
represented what God himself was thought to be like, at least in some circles. In his rendering of this story, 
the medium of En-Dor describes Samuel's appearance as "God-like (9so7lpS7ir|)" and, upon Saul's question, 
answered that she saw "someone in form like God. "*^ John R. Levison has demonstrated that Isaiah 63:7- 
14 and Haggai 2:5 presuppose a tradition in which the Spirit of Yahweh, the Angel of the Presence (IN'?^ 
yiB), and the anthropomorphic mal'ak YHWH*^ (Angel of the Lord) who delivered Israel from Egypt to 
Canaan were identified.*^ This all demonstrates that divine spirituality in the HB is anthropomorphic, not 
"invisible and intangible ... without form and substance. "^^ 

Flesh ("IIPD bdsdr/aap^, sarx), in both the HB and NT, was characterized by weakness, corruption, and 
mortality, all that is antithetical to God, who therefore had no relation to it. 5° But this does not mean he is 
incorporeal, as H. Wheeler Robinson points out: 

Isaiah 31:3, "the Egyptians are men {'adam) and not God ('el), and their horses flesh and not spirit." The 
whole realm of spiritual energies belong to Yahweh, here identified with ruach, and over against Him stands 
all material existence, including man himself, here virtually identified with bashar, flesh. But to speak of God 
as 'spirit' does not mean that Yahweh is formless... The majestic figure seen by Isaiah in the temple is in 
human form, though endowed with superhuman qualities. If we ask for further definition, we shall find that 
the 'glory' of Yahweh, His full visible manifestation, is conceived in terms of dazzling and unbearable light. 
Yahweh's body is shaped like man's, but its substance is not flesh but 'spirit,' and spirit seen as a blaze of light. 
It is true that the imageless worship of prophetic religion repudiates the making of any likeness of God, and 
no form was seen in the storm-theophany of Sinai (Deut. iv. 12). But it is one thing to shrink from the vision 
of the form, and another to deny that a form exists, though a form wrought out of raac/!-substance."^i 

Even pre-lapsarian Adam (i.e. Adam before his fall), who was clearly anthropomorphic, lacked flesh. 
His body was material, made from the 'dust from the ground naisri'ia IDl?' (Gen. 2.7), but he did not 
acquire his "115? miriD, 'coats of skin', i.e. fleshy body, until after his fall (Gen. 3:2 1).^^ The Apostle Paul thus 
distinguished man's physical body oco^ta v|/uxiKOV of Gen. 2:7 from his fleshy body o(a|xa Tr|(; oapKOc; (Rom. 
6:6; 7;24; Col. 2:1 1) of Gen. 3.21.^^ Paul also affirms the anthropomorphic nature of spirit. He can refer to 
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the resurrected Christ as a "life-giving spirit (1 Cor. 14:15)" and could even declare that "the Lord is the 
Spirit (6 8& KVpioq to 7UVSD|ia soxiv; 2 Cor. 3:17)." While the identification of the icupioc; ("Lord") here has 
been the source of great disagreement, Mehrdad Fatehi has, it seems to me, put the question beyond 
dispute: the Lord here is the exalted Christ^^ who is 'the Spirit' in spite of the fact that he is a man. 
Regarding Paul's description of Christ as a 7UV8D|ia ^cdotioiodv, "life-giving spirit" (1 Cor. 14:15), James 
Dunn pointed out that it presupposes Christ's possession of what Paul calls a ocD|ia 7UVSD|iaTiK0V, soma 
pneumatikos "spiritual body."^^ This was a substantive body, but one lacking flesh, oap^, sarx. Paul 

affirms also that pneumatic existence is a form of existence neither physical/fleshy nor mcorporeal. There are 
many kinds of acop-axa (bodies), heavenly as well as earthy, non-fleshy as well as fleshy (15:40).^^ 

And Paul affirms, in agreement with the Hebrew Scriptures and Jewish tradition, that God has a luminous 
and spiritual, yet anthropomorphic body. Christ's luminous soma pneumatikos or spiritual body, also called 
'Body of Glory (ocD|ia X'X\(^ 5o^ri(;, soma tes doxes)' to which the believer's physical bodies will be conformed at 
the Parousia, i.e. Jesus' second coming (Phil. 3:21), is the image (siKCOV, eikori) of God's own form (|iOpcpr| 
9sot), morphe theos\ Col. 1:15; II Cor 4:4;Phil. 2:6). As a number of scholars have demonstrated, Paul's use of 
|iOpcpr| 9soD, morphe theos 'Form of God' in Phil. 2:6 is rooted in the Jewish tradition of God's luminous, 
anthropomorphic form, the 7133, Kavod/ Glory ^ after which Adam was created. ^^ Christ's 'Body of Glory' is 
a likeness (eiKCDV, eikdn) of this form: "He who has seen me has seen the Father Jhn. 14:9)," for he looks 
just like God. 

3. The Greek Philosophic Origins of Divine Incorporeality 

Hebrew as well as NT Greek spirituality, even divine spirituality, was therefore corporeal. It is in Greek 
philosophic tradition that such ideas as divine incorporeality begin: in fact, it is to this tradition that we owe 
the very concept of "immateriality." As R. Renehan notes in his important study, "On the Greek Origins 
of the Concepts Incorporeality and Immateriality"^^: 

Few concepts have been more influential, for better or worse, in the history of Western philosophy and 
theology than those of incorporeal beings and immaterial essences. Their importance for the particular 
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directions which European thought long took pondering such problems as the nature of deity, soul, intellect, 
in short, of ultimate reality, is not easily exaggerated... Such concepts are the creation of Greek philosophy. 
Prior to that even 'spirit' was material, in Egypt, Greece, and elsewhere. '^^ 

A number of Presocratics (i.e. Greek philosophers before the time of Socrates) laid 'stepping stones' leading 
to a fully explicit notion of incorporeality /immateriality. The Ionian philosopher of Colophon Xenophanes 
(570-475 BGE) posited an abstract and non-anthropomorphic deity that would be highly influential to the 
development of the Christian doctrine of divine transcendence with its characteristic notion of divine 
incorporeality /immateriality. ^° But for all its abstraction Xenophanes' deity was still corporeal. ^^ "When all 
is said and done, it must be recognized that one man was responsible for the creation of an ontology which 
culminates in incorporeal Being as the truest and highest reality. That man was Plato. "^^ Renehan suggests 
that it was Plato who coined the term aoco|iaTO(;, asomatos (incorporeal). ^^ Plato's incorporeal Form 
(si6o(;/i6sa) of the Good, however, was not God.^^ It seems to have been his student Aristotle (384-322 
BGE) who, understanding the full implications of the term ao(D|iaTO(;, first used it of the deity, his Unmoved 
Mover [Gael. 279al7ff, Metaph. 1073a5flr).'^^ This novel Platonic/ Aristotelian notion of divine 
incorporeality /immateriality will be taken up and elaborated in Hellenistic Judaism, Patristic Ghristianity, 
and heterodox Islam. ^^ 

4. The Man-God of Biblical Tradition 

This incorporeal, non-anthropomorphic deity of the Greeks is in stark contrast to the God of biblical 
tradition. The God of the Hebrew Bible is without question a man. He is anthropomorphic: he has a 
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human form. He is anthropopathic: he has human feelings. And, importantly, he is called a man repeatedly 
in the HB, a fact lost in the various English translations. Hebrew has five words (plus their derivatives) for 
man: ^^'^ ^j, l^^geber^ D7N, 'adham, Ii^l3X, '^nos and n?2, mt. The last three terms connote human frailty and as 
such are never applied to God.^'' It is a different story, however, with IZ/'^fc^ and 12^. These two terms connote 
strength, kingship, and spirituality^^ and the HB declares that God is this sort of man^^: Yahweh is an ^^'^ 
and 12^ , or rather "llD^l, gibbor, mighty man.^° The Book of Exodus states emphatically TiWb?:i ^^'^ nin"' 
YHWH "is milhamah, "Yahweh is a man of war (15:3)."^^ This is not a metaphor, but a divine title^^ and, 
according to rabbinic tradition, a description of how Yahweh physically appeared to the Hebrews at the 
Red Sea. Thus, Mekhilta de-Rabbi Shim'on bar Yohai: "Another interpretation: 'YHWH is a man of 
war, YHWH is His name.' Because when the Holy One, blessed be He, was revealed at the sea He 
appeared as a young man making war. 'YHWH is His name.'^^ 

Ex. 15:3 is not the only time Yahweh is referred to as an '\I/^'^J^ God speaks to Moses face to face, "as a 
man {/is) speaketh to his friend (Ex. 33:11)." He appears to Abraham as one of three 'anasim (plural of 
Ti). Jacob wrestles with a man {ts) at Penuel whom he would later identify as Elohim/God (Gen. 32:3 1).^^ 
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"mighty man,"^^ which is the intensive form o^^l^ geberJ^ He is called a gibbor milhamah, "mighty man of 
war" (Ps. 24:7-10; also Isa. 42:13). In the Dead Sea Scrolls God is called a "mighty man of war {gibbor 
hamilhamahy and "man of glory" ("is kdvod) {IQM^ xii, 9-10; IQM^ xix, 2). Thus, even Marjo Korpel, in her 
extensive study ^ Rift in the Clouds, Ugaritic and Hebrexv Descriptions of the Divine^ concedes 
that "in the Bible God appears as a man [3j/|."^° Walter Eichrodt, in his Old Testament Theology^ 
notes also that "God is, without doubt, thought of also in human form, more specifically as a man."^^ 

4.1. Anthropomorphic Theophariy 

These descriptions of God as a man are not metaphorical. The proof of this statement is in the 
theophany narratives. ^^ j^^ these, God appears to and is seen by the patriarchs and the prophets. When the 
patriarchs and prophets encountered God visually, they encountered a divine man, with a (w)holly, human 
form. ^3 It is this anthropomorphic deity whom John the Revelator saw enthroned amidst 24 Elders (Chap. 
4 and 5), themselves divine men-gods-constituting God's Divine Council. ^^ Now, the theophany narratives 
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are not to be compared with so-called 'figurative anthropomorphisms' of the Bible which are indeed often 
metaphors. The need for this distinction was expressed most eloquently by James Barr in his foundational 
article in 1959, "Theophany and Anthropomorphism in the OT"^^: 

The theophanies in which the deity has appeared in human form have often, in treatments of the subject, 
been taken as merely one among many anthropomorphic statements or ways of speech, or at the most a 
particular class among them. Thus studies of anthropomorphism commonly begin with those often 
mentioned references to God's hands, feet, ears, nose, his speaking, smelling, walking in gardens, shutting 
doors, laughing, wrestling, treading the winepress, rising early in the morning, rejoicing, being disgusted, 
changing his mind, being jealous, and so on; and the appearances of God in human form are lumped in with 
all of these as further examples of the same phenomenon. It seems desirable however to make some 
distinction between them. These frequent expressions about God's ears or nose, his smelling or whistling, are 
not seriously anthropomorphisms in the sense of trying to come to grips with the form, the morphe, of God. 
The real reason for their prominence has been their offensiveness to rationalistic thought; and this has led 
scholars, no doubt quite properly, to point out their value in asserting the personality and activity of the God 
of Israel. But what is important for the modern justification of the Old Testament may be more trivial for the 
Old Testament times themselves. These expressions provide a rich vocabulary for the diversity of the divine 
activity; but for the more precise and particular question which the word "anthropomorphism" should 
suggest, the question of in what form, if any, God may be known, there is the danger of exaggerating their 
importance, just as, I submit, it is exaggerating of the importance of Hosea 5:14 or Amos 1:2 to call it a 
"theriomorphism" when Yahweh is like a lion to Ephraim or roars from Mt. Zion. In contrast with all of this, 
it is in theophanies where God lets himself be seen that there is a real attempt to grapple with the form of his 
appearance. Indeed, for Hebrew thought 'form' and 'appearance' may be taken as correlative, and where 
there is no 'appearance' a passage is of only secondary importance for the idea of form. "^^ 

Similarly important is the observation of Howard Eilb erg- Schwartz: 

To say the body is simply a metaphor like 'God is a lion' or 'God the rock' is to fail to take seriously the 
distinctive context in which images of the body are used. ..The ancient Judaic sources after all have special 
significance. They depict the exceptional cases of religious leaders who were privileged to see God... 
The point is that when they described seeing God, they evoked a human form. The image of the human 
body is thus of a different order than other metaphors that are used to refer to God. The comparison of God 
to a lion does not conjure up the image of a lion because this image is not used in contexts that describe God 
sightings. But when Moses is said to have seen the divine back, and Isaiah the divine robes, and Ezekiel the 
divine figure, the sources evoke a human image. The human body, then, is the privileged image for imagining 
what it might be like to gaze on the deity... In the texts of ancient Israel, then, we are dealing with at least two 
kinds of God images: ( I ) visual descriptions of what is seen when a character looks upon God and ( 2 ) 
conceptual representations that describe God in contexts in which seeing does not take place. ^' 

These observations are given sound confirmation by Jeffrey J. Niehaus who demonstrates through form- 
critical analysis that the theophany narratives partake of the same Gattung (literary-form) of the historical 
accounts of interviews between humans. 

This parallel indicates the historical verisimilitude of the theophanies... And if, for instance, such an interview 
did take place between David and Mephibosheth (2 Sam. 9:6- 1 1) in the manner described, we may say that a 
historical event gave rise to the Gattung in that case... Theophanies from the Old Testament and from the 
ancient Near East are, therefore actually cast in a mode of historical reportage. ^^ 

It is therefore in the theophany narrative that we find the surest source for understanding the nature of 
divine morphism. Space however, will only permit the examination of one such narrative. 
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4.2. Anthropomorphic Realism 

The God of the world's great religions-all-powerful, all-knowing, invisible, and omnipresent-has been a 
staple of Western thought for some time. Yet... this God is not the same as the God of most of the 
Bible, the God who appeared to Abraham, Moses, and other biblical heroes. That God, the 'God of 
Old,' was actually perceived in a very different way... 

The God of Old was not invisible or abstract. He appeared to people-usually unexpectedly; He was not 
sought out. He was not even recognized. Many biblical stories thus center on a 'moment of confusion,' 
in which an encounter with God is first mistaken for an ordinary, human meeting. In the biblical 
world... the spiritual and the material overlapped: everyday perception was in constant danger of sliding 
into something else, stark but oddly familiar. God was always standing just behind the curtain of 
ordinary reality. ^^ 

This is how James Kugel's most recent, and most fascinating work, the God of Old: Inside the Lost 
World of the Bible, is introduced. Kugel has as his objective uncovering, through an attentive 
examination of certain ancient (pre-exilic) texts of the HB, the ancient Israelite conception of God. As he 
clearly demonstrates, this conception, and that of the HB in general, differs vastly from our own. The 
remote, invisible, incorporeal deity of normative Judaism, Christianity and Islam stands in marked contrast 
to the anthropomorphic God of ancient Israel who appeared before men and women and was seen. Some 
of these visual encounters with God begin as encounters with an ordinary, indistinct man whom at least the 
reader only later discovers is God. This type of theophany is characterized by what Esther J. Hamori has 
called anthropomorphic realism, i.e. God appears as a realistic human being. 3" One such episode that Kugel lists 
in this category and which is treated in detail by Hamori is particularly important and will be examined 
here: Gen. 18. 

4.2.1. Crenesis 18 

And Yahweh appeared unto him (Abraham) in the plains of Mamre: and he sat in the tent door in the heat of 
the day; And he lifted up his eyes and looked, and lo, three men stood by him; and when he saw them, he ran 
to meet them from the tent door, and bowed himself toward the ground, and said. My Lord, if now I have 
found favor in thy sight, pass not away, I pray thee, from thy servant. Let a little water, I pray you be fetched, 
and wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree. And I will fetch a morsel of bread, and comfort your 
hearts; after that ye shall pass on. ..And they said, 'So do as thou hast said.' And Abraham hastened into the 
tent unto Sarah, and said, 'Make ready three measures of fine meal. ..and make cakes upon the hearth.' And 
Abraham ran unto the herd, and fetched a calf tender and good, and gave it to the servant, who hastened to 
prepare it. And he took butter, and milk and the calf that he had dressed. And he set it before them; and he 
stood with them under the tree and they did eat. . . 

And the men rose up from thence, and looked toward Sodom: and Abraham went with them to bring 
them on the way. And Yahweh said, 'Shall I hide from Abraham that thing which I do?'. ..And Yahweh said. 
Because the cry of Sodom and Gomorra is great, and because their sin is very grievous; I will go down now, 
and see whether they have done according to the cry of it... 

And the men turned their faces from thence, and went toward Sodom: But Abraham stood yet before 
Yahweh. ..And Yahweh went his way..." 

This is truly an astonishing narrative. Robert Davidson, in his commentary, calls it a "profoundly 
mysterious story. "3' Here, three men ('anasim. Sing, ts, tt'"'N) suddenly appear to Abraham, one of whom 
was, at least according to the narrator,^^ Yahweh himself. Abraham entertains the three men with human 
food, which they did eat, and also invites them to "rest" under a tree, offering to wash their feet. Without a 
doubt we are dealing with a very bold theophany narrative. Such a presentation of the divine, as a man 
who eats, rests, and gets his feet washed, certainly does violence to all of our basic assumptions about God. 
It is not surprising therefore that some have attempted to extricate Yahweh from the epiphany, 
distinguishing him from the men.^^ But this reading is demonstrably untenable. ^^ Likewise, attempts to 
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discern in these men an early appearance of the Trinity have been "universally abandoned by recent 
exegesis. "3^ 

The discussion over Yahweh's relationship to the men often hinges on how one should translate ^TOt. at 
the beginning of v3. The Hebrew consonants are ambiguous and may be read three ways: '"donay, (reg. pi. 
"my lords/sirs); '"doni (my lord/sir) or ''donay ("Lord/my Lord"). If we see in these three men regular 
human beings, or even angels, we would render it "my lords" or "sirs."^^ However, it is certain that the 
word is singular because the verbs are singular. 3' Thus it is certain that the addressee is singular. ^^ 
Abraham's invitation is directed at one of the three men. Is this one an angel, maybe of a higher rank than 
the other men, in which case we should translate the word as "my lord" {'"doni)? Or is it Yahweh Himself 
who appears with the two other men/angels and is here addressed as "my Lord" {'"donay)? The Masoretic 
Text (MT), that is to say the standard Hebrew text behind the various English translations, and all the 
Versions^^ except the Samaritan and its Targum (Aramaic translation/paraphrase) read '"donay, Lord. This 
is justified by v. 13 where Yahweh is clearly the subject; he is here the speaker and Abraham the addressee. 

...Abraham never called himself servant when speaking to men; likewise he never approached any human 
being calling him 'My Lord'-neither Pharaoh (ch. 12) nor Avimelech (cf. 20-21) nor when negotiating with 
Ephron the Hittite prince (ch. 23-here the other call him: Sir!); therefore it is very unlikely that he should have 
called one of the anonymous strangers 'My Lord!' On the other hand verses 27, 30, 31, 32 give sufficient 
proof that 'IIN is in the whole chapter the appellative of God. Therefore we should accept in this case the 
interpretation of the Massorah, namely, Lord!'"" 

Many modern commentators, whether inclined to see this as a theophany (appearance of God) or an 
angelophany (appearance of an angel), disregard the ancient versions and read '"doni (my lord/sir)."" This 
reading is largely based on the assumption that, even if Yahweh was somehow related to the three men, 
Abraham could not have known so at this stage in the narrative. '"2 The singular mention of the name 
Yahweh late in the narrative (v. 1 3) is cited as evidence of a gradual awareness on the part of Abraham of 
the divine nature of his visitors whom he initially took to be normal wayfarers. '"^ But the Masoretic reading, 
"My Lord," implies that Abraham knew he had been visited by God.'"* As Jean-Paul Klein noted, 
Abraham had experienced a theophanic encounter with God previously at Shechem (Gen. 12:l-4a, 6-8).'"^ 
There Yahweh "showed Himself (wayyerd' NT'l)" to Abraham. Abraham then built an alter to God, who 
had "appeared to him {hannir'eQi) nsi^n)." God would appear to Abraham again at Mamre/Hebron 
(Gen. 1 7: 1-22). Thus, Abraham knew what Yahweh "looked like" and was well capable of recognizing him. 
The claim that Abraham 'could not' have known it was Yahweh before him is therefore not supported by 
the narrative. 

The internal evidence, read without theological presupposition, establishes that Yahweh is one of the 
men. The chapter heading, "And Yahweh appeared to him in the plains of Mamre," indicates that the 
later redactor of this narrative clearly took it as a tale of a theophany. In v. 2 Abraham "bowed himself to 
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the ground" before the men and said "If I have found favor in thy sight, pass not away." innwi WayyiStahu, 
"and he bowed," is the Hithpa'lel of TiWl) shahah, "to bow down." This prostration can simply imply 
deference or homage (Abraham to the Hittites, Gen 23, 7.12) or worship (Isaac Gen 24, 26.48.52). The 
addition here, however, of 'arsah "to the earth" "lends an elemental resonance to the obeisance,""" as in Ex 
34, 8 (Moses to Yahweh). J. van Seters notes, "As if to strengthen this identity, he (the narrator) has 
Abraham do obeisance to the visitors in a manner befitting only a king or deity. This is certainly more than 
a show of politeness."'"^ 

This is further demonstrated by what follows: "If I have found favor in your eyes masa'ti hen b^'yta." hen, 
"graciousnesSj favor," "connotes God's spirit of helpfulness. "'"^ As Robert Ignatius Letellier notes: "The 
appearance oi hen in the context of 18,3 is an indicator of divine power at work. Why should Abraham use 
so weighted a word in welcoming an apparently ordinary visitor? ... The verb 'br 'to pass by' is frequently 
used in connection with the appearance of YHWH and a special manifestation of grace, either by his 
presence or through the agency of his prophet"."" Letellier thus sees this verb as a nexus linking Gen 18, 
Ex 33:19 and 2 Kings 4. "The analogy with Gen 18 is strong: YHWH is passing but is prevailed upon by 
his servant Abraham to accept hospitality and later blesses him with the promise of a son... The verb '/iris 
an alert signal to YHWH's transforming presence."'" 

In V 22, after Yahweh informs Abraham of his intensions for Sodom and Gomorrah, we read, "And 
the men turned from there and went on toward Sodom while the Lord was still standing before Yahweh." 
Chapter 19 then begins: "The two angels came to Sodom in the evening." This is important in that it 
establishes that only two of the men, now identified as angels, proceeded to Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
third man, Yahweh, remaining behind with Abraham. Thus, as Hamilton observes, "Gh. 19 suggests that 
the trio is really Yahweh and two of His messengers. ""2 Gerhard Von Radd notes also: "The most obvious 
answer (to the identity of the men) seems to be that Yahweh is one of the three men. This assumption would 
become certainty when in chs. 18:22 and 19:1, after Yahweh's departure, the 'two messengers' come to 
Sodom. ""3 It is clear that the three men here are Yahweh and two of his angles."* Hamilton, in his 
Commentary to the Book of Genesis, argues, "This is the one theophany in the Abraham cycle in which 
Yahweh appears to Abraham with others at his side.""^ 

We thus have in Genesis 18 a very bold theophany narrative in which God himself is presented as a 
man who eats and rests. Letellier concludes: 

YHWH appears here as a man... This is not to be confused with mere anthropomorphism. While God is 
seen as a man and speaks and eats like one, there is no attempt to depict the form of God or to describe his 
external appearance... It is the human appearance in the theophany that is essential, and there is consistency 
and cohesion in the OT in presenting these stories systematically. God wills to appear and does so in human 
shape. "^ 

Hamori concludes, "There is no indication in the text... that it is intended metaphorically... In Gensesis 
18: 1-15, Yahweh is presented in entirely realistic human form, but free from human flaws."'" Even G. Ch. 
Aalders, in his Bible Student's Commentary reluctantly admits: 
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Undoubtedly we are presented with facts here that are beyond our comprehension. It is totally beyond our 
understanding that God Himself should appear with two of His holy angels in such realistic human form that 
they actually ate human food. But this is precisely what God tells us in His word..."^ 

4.3. The Mighty Man of Israel 

Yahweh is not only an Is, man, but a gibbdr, mighty man. Of particular significance is Zeph. 1:14. 
In order to properly appreciate this verse, however, a number of text-critical issues need to be addressed. 

1:14 a. '7n:in mn^-av m-ip 

b. 7ra -inm nnp 

c. -in mn^ av b^\? 

d. -1133, aw T\-\i 

The KJV translates this verse: 

a. The great day of the Lord is near, 

b. It is near, and haste th greatly, 

c. Even the voice of the day of the Lord: 

d. The mighty man shall cry there bitterly. 

But this is not the best translation of a verse that has given translators much trouble. '20 Verse 14 contains 
four versets, only one of which has provoked no scholarly controversy. '2i Versets 14c-d have probably 
suffered corruption. '22 While all the Versions agree in their reading of the preceding line (14 a-b), they all 
disagree here. '23 The Hebrew presents its own difficulties. It reads literally, "The sound of the day of 
Yahweh is fierce; crying there (a/the) mighty man." The adverb 'there' {Sam, DE') is without a proper 
antecedent. '2* Many translators have therefore emended the verse to read -113^0 ETII f-ia TI UV b\?, "the day 
of Yahweh is swifter than a runner and faster than a mighty man/hero" '2^; but such a large number of 
textual emendations is completely unwarranted and unsupported by the Ancient Versions. '2^ 

A major stumbling block in translating this verset is the adjective mar "la, translated here as "fierce." 
Two questions arise regarding this word: (1) what is its meaning and (2) does it belong at the end of v. 14c, 
or the beginning of v. 14d. In other words, does mar, whatever its meaning, modify "(the sound of) the day 
of Yahweh in v. 14c or the (battle cry of) the mighty man of v. 14b. A proper reading of the text requires 
appropriate answers to these questions. 

In regards the meaning, it is clear from OT evidence that "10 originates from the root "l"ia, meaning 
'bitter.' Additionally, Laurence Kutler demonstrated in 1984, pace Dennis Pardee, '2' that it has the double 
meaning in Biblical Hebrew of "strong. "'2^ Thus, Ball's translation as 'fierce', connoting both bitterness and 
strength, seems appropriate. '29 

A right answer to question two is harder to pin down. The Hebrew is ambiguous. '^^ It can be read 
either as, "Hark!"' (the sound of) the day of Yahweh is fierce; the mighty man cries there," or "Hark! (the 
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sound of) the Day of Yahweh; the mighty man cries there fiercely." While J. M. P. Smith found legitimacy in 
neither of our two options (therefore choosing to emend the text'^^)^ j £jjf^ both as legitimate possible 
readings. '33 The overall meaning of the text is not much affected by one's choice here; in other words, 
whether it is the (sound of) the Day of Yahweh that is fierce, or the cry of a/the mighty man, the sense of 
the imminence and 'terror' of that day, one of the main themes of this text, is preserved. 

A possible key to unraveling the meaning of this text may be in the misplaced adverb DIZ/. As an adverb 
of place, its usual function, DIZ/ is conspicuously out of place; there is no antecedent here. '3* It has been 
noted, however, that, on occasion, the adverb can have a temporal sense, meaning "then."'35 Read so here, 
we get, lit., "(a/the) mighty man cried then aloud," with the Day of Yahweh as the antecedent; thus, as Ben 
Zvi translates, "at that time (Day of Yahweh) a warrior cries out."'36 This is certainly a possible reading of 
the text. '3' But it doesn't quite remove all of the difficulties. The syntax is still awkward. Even with the 
stylistic license of Biblical Hebrew poetry, we would not expect the circumstantial adverb (in this case 
"then" or "at that time") to split the verb and the subject (the Hebrew reads literally, 1131 DW m^, "cries 
aloud then a/the mighty man). As the Interpreter's Bible noted, "the order of the words is unusual, and 
not to say wrong. "'^8 This difficulty is only increased if we read, as many do, mar at the beginning of v. 14b, 
instead of the end of 14c. We thus get, "Fiercely cries aloud then a/the mighty man." DIZ/ read as the adverb 
Sam, simply does not fit here. 

A possible, and in our opinion quite attractive solution was offered by Ivan Jay Ball, Jr. in his doctoral 
thesis on Zephania in 1972. Ball took DW, not as an adverb, but as an adjective meaning "appalling" from 
the root DQIZ/. He was encouraged in this reading by the analogy with the preceding adjective "IS ("fierce") 
which derived from the root "l"ia. Reading this latter at the beginning of v. 14d instead of the end of v. 14c, 
Ball obtained the following bicolon: 

Which can be read: 

Fierce is he who cries aloud,'*" 
Appalling is the mighty man. 

This suggestion sufficiently removes the syntactical difficulties of the verset and is perfectly consistent with 
the (con)text. Additionally, we have the most important rhetorical feature of Biblical poetry: parallelism. 
Thus, the (near) best translation of Zephaniah 1:14 seems to be: 

1 : 14a: The great Day of Yahweh is near, 
b Hastening most quickly.'*' 

The Hebrew qol, while generally meaning "sound" or "voice," as all the Versions read it here, when it occurs at the beginning of a 
clause and followed by a genitive may function as an exclamatory, 'Hark!' (See Ben Zvi, A Historical-Critical Study, 118; Berlin, 
Zephaniah, 89). Ben Zvi is probably correct in reading it as a double entendre here, conveying both meanings (Ben Zvi, A 
Historical-Critical Study, 1 19). 
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c Hark! (The sound of) the Day of Yahweh. 
d Fierce is he who shouts a battle cry. 
Appalling is a/the mighty man. 

We now come to the most important question regarding this text: who is the unidentified gibbor or 
"mighty man" spoken of here? Is it "a mighty man," i.e. men in general at that time, or "the mighty man," a 
particular mighty man? The Hebrew is ambiguous because gibbor is non-determined (lacks the definite 
article) here. But in poetic biblical Hebrew the definite article is frequently absent from definite nouns. '*2 
Thus, f"IN'"'D'7a (Ps. 2:2) is "the kings of the earth," even though both nouns lack the article (n, ha). Most 
translators therefore render gibbor here as "the mighty man" or "the warrior. "'^^ Who then is "the mighty 
man"? Ball reads ^Wor as a divine title, thus his translation, "Fierce is He who shouts a battle cry; appalling 
is the Mighty One."'** The "mighty man" would then be God. Ball is not alone in this reading. John D. 
W. Watts translated the text: 

The great day of the Lord is near. 

The great Soldieri"*^ himself is near. 

The noise of the day of the Lord is overpowering 

Shouting: See the Warrior! 

He explains: "The Day is one of battle and the Lord's appearance on the field will decide the outcome."'*^ 
Ball and Watts are among a long list of commentators who see in this gibbor a reference to God.'*' Textual 
evidence confirms this reading. The prophet Zephaniah explicitly refers to God as a gibbor later in 3:17 in a 
passage linked to 1:14 by its description of the Day of Yahweh'*^: 

3: 16:On that day it shall be said to Jerusalem 

Do not fear, O Zion; do not let your hands grow weak. 
3:17:Yahweh, your God, is in your midst 

A Mighty Man (gibbor) who saves (yosf ', l?'ti'r).'*5 

It is appropriate to read 1:14 in the light of 3:17'^° as is further supported by the verb used in l:14d, m^ 
("to cry aloud"). This rare word occurs only one other time in the OT. It appears in hiphil form in Isa. 
42: 13, where Yahweh as the subject is again called gibbor. 

Yahweh as a mighty man [gibbor ) goes forth, 

As a man of wars ('&A milhamot) he stirs up His fury 

With zeal He shouts a war cry 

With anger He roars a battle cry (yasrf h, IT'IS'') 

Against His enemies He shows Himself a mighty man {yithgabbar, "l^in''). 

We are taking qarob as an infinitive absolute of T\\? in the qal pattern, and maker as an infinitive absolute of IHQ in the piel pattern 
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The joint occurrence of m^ and "113^, found only here and in Zephaniah 1:14, confirms that the two 
passages are to be read in light of each other'^2; J^g who "utters a battle cry" in Zephaniah 1:14 is He Who 
utters a battle cry in Isa. 42:13. J.J.M. Roberts notes: "The use of the verb srh in Isa. 42:13 suggests that it 
designates the scream or battle cry of the warrior who has worked himself up in a killing rage."'^^ Ehud 
Ben Zvi concludes, "By the end of the poetic line (Zeph. 1:14) it is clear that YHWH is the warrior whose 
shouting is the source of the fierce sound of the [Day of Yahweh], and that YHWH is the one who brings 
distress in such a day."'^* The most accurate reading of our passage is thus: 

1: 14a: The great Day of Yahweh is near, 
b Hastening most quickly 
c Hark! (The sound of) the Day of Yahweh. 
d Fierce is He who shouts a battle cry. 
e. Appalling is The Mighty Man. 

God will thus appear on that Day as a mighty man, shouting a war cry, about to unleash a ravaging fury on 
His enemies, that is, the enemies of Jerusalem. As for Jerusalem, God will on that Day be a "mighty man 
who saves gibbor yoSf ', T^V 113^" Zeph. 3:17. This latter passage is construed as a response to the plea of 

Jeremiah (14:7-9): 

7. Though our iniquities testify against us 

Yahweh, act for the sake of your name 
For our backslidings are many 
Against you we have sinned 

8. The Hope of Israel 

Its savior in the time of trouble 
Why will you become like a sojourner in the land 
And like a traveler turned aside to lodge? 

9. Why will you become like a helpless man {'is nidham) 

like a mighty man unable to save (gibbor Id' yukal rhosf')'} 
But you are in our midst, Yahweh 

And your name upon us is called 
Do not leave us! 

Here Israel, through Jeremiah, confesses their sins and apostasy and pleas for deliverance and Yahweh's 
continued presence. Their appeal is that Yahweh should save Israel for His own name's sake, in spite of 
Israel's backsliding, because He has staked His honor on the election of Israel. '^^ Zion is His land, chosen to 
be His dwelling-place. Yet it is devastated by drought and Israel is in a desperate condition of want and 
distress. '^^ The prophet asks rhetorically. Why does Yahweh act like a sojourner passing through a foreign 
land, lodging for only a night then proceeding? This is Your land! Then the prophet asks: "Why behave 
like a helpless man ('is nidham)?" 'is nidham is a contradiction in terms, as is a "mighty man who cannot 
save (gibbor 15' yukal I'hdsf")". An 'is / gibbor by definition can save.'^' Yahweh is an acknowledged 'is 
and gibbor Jer. 20: 1 1). Why then behave thus, acting helpless and unable to save His land/people, all while 
"in our midst (v.9)"? This is the context in which Zeph. 3:17 should be read.'^^ The prophet Zephaniah 
responds, "Yahweh, your God, is in your midst a mighty man who saves gibbor yosf '." 
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4.4. 'God IS Mt A Man'? 

The God of the Hebrew prophets was therefore a man, a mighty man. At least eleven times in the HB 
and two further times in the DSS he is referred to as such.'^^ These numbers alone would seem to make the 
case definitive. Yet as any statistician knows, numbers don't tell the whole story. The are three verses in the 
whole of the biblical canon that, on the surface at least, appear as explicit in their denial of god's divine 
humanity as the above verses appear as explicit in their affirmation of the same: Num. 23:19; I Sam 15:29; 
Hos. 1 1:9. It is one or all of these three verses that are routinely relied on as the Bible's definitive statement 
about God, despite the fact that they are dwarfed by the others in terms of numbers and narrative 
elaboration. But the use of these verses individually or collectively to demonstrate that the biblical deity is 
non-anthropomorphic is clearly a parade example of non-contextual exegesis and even dogmatic eisegesis. 
A close reading of these Hebrew passages do not support the use that has been made of them; the passages 
do not contradict the more numerous affirmations that God is a man. The two critical issues in 
understanding these verses is the Hebrew syntax and the narrative context. 

Num. 23: 19a nn^l b^ ii'^N n"? 



The KJV of this verse reads, "God is not a man that He should lie, nor a son of man that he should 
repent." Fidelity to the Hebrew syntax requires a different translation, however. Both versets are better 
translated as relative clauses. The waw (1) followed by a verb reflected for number and gender (3TD\ Dn^D"') 
can have the sense of a relative particle "that/who. "'^° The better translation is therefore, "God is not a 
man who lies, nor a son of man who repents." This small syntactical clarification produces a significant 
change in meaning. Num. 23:19 is not an absolute denial that God is a man; it only denies that God is a 
man who lies or repents. Similar is the statement, "I, True Islam, am not a man who smokes." I am 
denying in this statement not my manhood or humanity, but that I smoke. 

The larger context confirms this reading. As commentators have pointed out, the context of this verse 
is defined by the second half of verset b, the denial of divine repentance. On the surface this seems absolute: 
the God of Israel does not repent. However, as R.W.L. Moberly has pointed out,'^' divine repentance is a 
theological axiom of the Hebrew Bible, affirmed 27 times. '^2 God does niham, repent, in response to 
humans turning from evil. This willingness on God's part to "change his mind" on behalf of human 
repentance is a central principle of his relationship with man in general and Israel in particular. It implies 
that this relationship is genuine and responsive, in which what people do and how they relate to God 
matters to God.'^^ Now God's repenting, niham, is different from man's repenting, sub. Human sub 
involves kizzeb, deception, and seqer, "speaking falsely," implying that people do not live up to their 
promises.'^* In contrast, God does not disappoint. But God reserves the freedom to hold to a decree of his 
own issuance, or reverse that decree according to man's response. Thus, 1 Sam 15:29, "He is not a man 
who repents" is sandwiched between 1 Sam 15:1 1 and 35, both of which declare that Yahweh does repent. 
The particular context of Num. 23: 19 is God's resolve to bless Israel despite the efforts of Balak to extract a 
curse on Israel from the seer-prophet Balaam; the particular context of 1 Sam 15:29 is God's resolve to give 
the kingdom of Israel to David and his descendents unconditionally, even when they disobey him.'^^ 

The unchangeability of God assures human beings that they are not in the hands of caprice or irresponsible 
power which often characterizes the conduct of humankind, h is reflected in Yahweh's faithfulness to Israel. 
At the same time, the changeability of God reveals God in vital relationships with his people. Israel was not 
in the hands of iron fate or a predetermined order. God should not be equated with "The Absolute" of 
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philosophical theology, if this describes God as existing in isolation from human beings and as in no way 
effected by mankind's experiences.'^^ 

Thus, as Moberly rightly notes, " It is against this background of the consistent depiction of Yahweh as 
'repenting that one must set those passages which deny that Yahweh 'repents'."'^' If the seemingly 
categorical denial in the second half of the versets in Num 23:19 that God repents is to be qualified by the 
repeated affirmations that God does repent, the statement in the first half of the verset that "God is not a 
man..." must also be qualified by the repeated affirmations that God is a man. 

The second qualification is that God "is not a human being {Id' 'is/ben-'adam, Num 23:19a; Id' 'adam, 1 
Sam 15:29). In neither passage is this some kind of principle in its own right, but each time it introduces the 
notion of repenting as something characteristic of humanity, and it is from this that God is distanced... '^^ 

The third passage, Hos. 11:9, further confirms that God's divine humanity is not here denied 
categorically. 

I will not execute My wrath 

I will not again destroy Ephraim, 
for I am God and not man (ti'^X-x"?! 'D]X '7X O), 

the Holy One in your midst, 
and I will not come in wrath. 

Here God's 'otherness' is His ability to rise above the emotion of his own hurt and not destroy Ephraim, as 
a jealous husband would have done.'^^ As E. Lab. Cherbonnier well pointed in his classic article, "The 
Logic of Biblical Anthropomorphism": 

It is sometimes held that this biblical anthropomorphism is only a manner of speaking, a mere 
symbol for the hidden, 'wholly other' God who defies all attempts to describe him. A few standard 
passages are regularly adduced as evidence that the Bible 'at its best' abandons 
anthropomorphism. Modern scholarship, however, by restoring these passages to their context 
and so restoring their original meaning, reverses such an interpretation... Hosea 11:9: 'For I am 
God and not man, the Holy One in your midst.' Here apparently, God is contrasted with man; 
anthropomorphism is repudiated. The context, however, establishes the contrary. Indeed, Hosea 
is one of the most daringly anthropomorphic authors of the Bible. He attributes to God Himself 
the feelings and emotions of the husband whose wife has 'played the harlot.' The contrast between 
God and man concerns their respective ways of dealing with the situation. Instead of destroying 
Israel for her faithlessness, as might be expected of man, God is not vindictive. He has resources of 
mercy and forgiveness for the softening of Israel's heart. This difference between God and man is 
not a difference 'in principle.' It is merely 'de facto'-a difference which God intends to 
overcome."" 

See also Ulrich Mauser, who poignantly notes: 

The words "I am God and not man" in (Hos. 1 1:9) have been adduced frequently to justify the 
contention that, in spite of all their anthropomorphic language, the Old Testament prophets are 
fully aware of the spiritual nature of God. But nothing could be further from the truth... the 
godness of God is not denial of his anthropomorphous nature, but the qualitative superiority of 
God over man which consists in God's will not to fall victim to his wrath but to forgive even in a 
situation in which man would have lost all sympathy and patience."' 
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We know in fact that this is the correct reading of Hosea, because it is in Hosea that God instructs Israel to 
no longer call Him Baal (Lord/husband), but call Him My Man {'isi). 

The point in these three passages is clearly not that God is not a man, but that God is not like men. As 
Job recognized, "For He is not a man like me that I might answer Him l^^ys ""303 tt'"'N'N'7'"'D" (9:32). That a 
man could deny being a man due to certain qualities that he lacks or possesses in abundance is proved by 
Prov. 30:1-2, where 'the man "l3Jn, haggebef Agur declares in a moment of self-depreciation, "I am a beast, 
not a man lysa ""^DN "1173 ""3". hi Hosea God is thus contrasted with man in that He is full of compassion. In 
Num 23 and I Sam 15 on the other hand, God "is not a man" in the specific sense that He does not lie 
(vl9) or break His promises as man is prone to do. "Has He promised and will He not do it? Has He 
spoken, and will He not fulfill it?" Isaiah 46:5,9 contrasts God with the pagan's idols. "To whom will you 
liken me and make me equal, and compare Me, that we may be alike?... For I am God, and there is no 
other; I am God, and there is none like me." Cherbonnier again notes: 

Logically, He (God of the Bible) has more in common with these Olympian deities than with Plato's 
'Being' or Aristotle's 'Unmoved Mover.' The difference between Yahweh and Zeus is not logical or 
formal, but factual and 'existential.' The prophets do not charge the pagan deities with being 
anthropomorphic, but with being insufficiently anthropomorphic. At their best, they are 
counterfeit persons. At their worst, they are frankly impersonal. 

...(Is 46:5) contrasts the mighty acts of Yahweh with the impotence of every false god: "They lift it 
upon their shoulders, they carry it;... it cannot move from its place, ...it does not answer" (v. 7). 
The true God, however, does move and speak; he announces his purpose and brings it to pass (v. 

11)- 
The intent of such passages is to distinguish Yahweh from idols by precisely these 
anthropomorphic activities: "They have mouths, but don't speak; eyes, but don't see; they have 
ears, but do not hear; nose, but do not smell" (Ps. 1 15:5,6). Pagan gods are contemptible because of 
their impotence. They cannot even do the things man can do, whereas Yahweh does these things 
'par excellence. '1'2 

In Hosea, Numbers and I Samuel God exalts Himself above man by contrasting His 'activity' from that of 
man. God's actions are predicated upon higher principles than those on which man's are predicated- 
jealousy, for example. On the other hand, God exalts Himself over the idols by contrasting His ability to 
perform characteristically human acts- seeing with eyes, hearing with ears, etc-to the idols who, though 
possessing a human shape, can not perform those human deeds. God does them par excellence. This is the 
Divine Paradox, the Mystery of God; an anthropomorphic deity who is nonetheless utterly different from 
man-not substantially but qualitatively. Thus, K. Van Der Toorn in the Dictionary of Deities and 
Demons of the Bible (2001) observes: 

The Israelite concept of God shares many traits with the beliefs of its neighbors. The most fundamental 
correspondence concerns the anthropomorphic nature ascribed to God. God's anthropomorphism is 
external... as well as internal... Over against the anthropomorphism of God found in the Hebrew Bible, there 
are those texts that stress the difference between God's divinity and man's humanity (Num. 23:19, Hos. 
11:9)... A closer look at these examples shows that the opposition does not invalidate the idea of divine 
anthropomorphism. God's qualities are human qualities, yet purified from imperfection and amplified to 
superhuman dimensions. Sincerity and reliability are human virtues-even if only God is wholly sincere and 
reliable. Strength, too, is not the exclusive prerogative of God; he is merely incomparably stronger than 
humans or animals. 

In view of the passages dwelling upon the contrast between God and man, the thesis of God's 
anthropomorphism should be modified in this sense that God is more than human. Though man has been 
created in the image of God. ..there is a huge difierence of degree-yet not of nature. "^ 

The biblical deity is anthropomorphic, but transcendently so: 

Yahweh has a body, clearly anthropomorphic, but too holy for human eyes. ..Like the bodies of Marduk, 
Ninurta, Ningirsu, and Aten, Yahweh's body was believed to be incommensurate with mundane human 
existence: it has a different degree of being than human bodies... God's sublimity is expressed by his extreme 
holy and dangerous presence, not by his bodily ioiraper se. It is a transcendent anthropomorphism not in its 
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foini but its effect, approachable only by the most holy, and absent in the cult... The body of God was defined 
in Israelite culture as both like and unlike that of humans." "* 

5. The God of the Holy Qur'an and Sunnah 

Gerald R. Hawting, in taking up and elaborating upon John Wansbrough's insistence that emergent 
Islam be seen as a continuation of the Near Eastern Semitic monotheistic tradition,"^ makes an observation 
of great importance: 

That Islam is indeed related to Judaism and Christianity as part of the Middle Eastern, Abrahamic or Semitic 
tradition of monotheism seems so obvious and is so often said that it might be wondered why it was thought 
necessary to repeat it. The reason is that although it is often said, acceptance of Islam as a representative of 
the monotheist religious tradition is not always accompanied by willingness to think through the implications of the 
statement (emphasis added), i'^ 

While both Muslim tradition and Western scholarship articulate a recognition of Islam's place within 
the Semitic monotheistic tradition, not only is there often an unwillingness to embrace the implications of 
this recognition, but there is also in practice the tendency to distance Islam from that tradition.'" This is 
particularly the case regarding the Islamic Gotteslehre (doctrine of God). Islam's supposedly invisible and non- 
theophanous deity stands in stark contrast to not only the ancient Near Eastern religious tradition, but to 
the Semitic monotheistic tradition in particular; as we have seen, the latter's God is anthropomorphic and 
routinely theophanous. "^ The disparity becomes more acute when one considers the insistence, by Islamic 
tradition and Western scholarship, that the deity is the same in the three monotheistic traditions: "The 
monotheists not only worship one God; he is the same god for all. Whether called Yahweh or Elohim, God 
the Father or Allah, it is the selfsame deity who created the world out of nothing. ""^ This insistence is of 
course qur'anic.'^" Again, this only makes the disparity the more acute. The biblical/extra-biblical Yahweh- 
Elohim, who is visible and theophanous, is incongruous with the (ontologically) invisible'^' and non- 
theophanous Allah of Muslim tradition. While the God of contemporary popular Islam is invisible, 
incorporeal, and utterly abstract, the God of the classical Arabic sources, including the Qiir'an and Sunnah, 
is, as would be expected form its identity with the biblical deity, anthropomorphic and visible. Space will 
not allow a thorough discussion of the Islamic Gotteslehre; such a discussion is in process of being written 
now. Here, however, I want to touch on only a few points critical to that discussion. 

The Qiir'an and Sunnah describe Allah anthropomorphically.'^^ Allah is a corporeal person {shakhsy^^ 
with a most beautiful, anthropomorphic form (wa),'^* which the prophet did see in a vision. '^^ Modern 
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readers, Muslim and non-Muslim, prefer to read this anthropomorphism metaphorically. But this is not 
how early Sunni orthodoxy read it,^^^ and it is probably not how Muhammad intended it.^^^ Daud Rahbar 
correctly draws attention to "the difference between Hellenized Islamic theology... and the simple Semitic 
atmosphere of the world-view of the Qiir'an" and notes further: 

The concept of the Absolute (Mutlaq) was introduced into Islamic thought as soon as the first translations of 
Greek works into Arabic were sponsored by the Caliph Ma'niuni at his Bayt al Hikma. ..(T)he Muslim idea of 



transcendence was founded on Platonic elements of Greek thought. 
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The Islamic doctrine of divine transcendence, before which even Western scholars are humbled, ^^^ is 
the product of later theological development and Hellenization.^^^ This is not to say that Islamic scholars of 
all eras did not affirm God's distinction from and exaltation far above his creation; they most certainly did. 
Muslim theologians of all eras and persuasions were unanimous in regarding tashbih, that is to say, 
"likening God to creation," as condemnable. But the rejection of tashbih is not ipso facto a rejection of divine 
anthropomorphism; some of Islam's, we would say "crudest" anthropomorphists, have been as adamant 
against tashbih as the "transcendentalists," (munazzihun).^^^ The verbal form sh-b-h means literally "to liken 
(s.o. or .s.t. to s.o/t. else)," thus shibh "similar to," shabah "likeness, resemblance," and tashbih 
"assimilation/making similar." This term is not used in the Qiir'an except once, in reference to the death 
of Jesus (4:157). 

At the heart of this semantic issue is the nature and degree of the "likeness" posited or prohibited: 
absolute likeness vs. only relative likeness. Thus, TaqI al-Din b. Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) argued that the 
term tashbih can denote a proper degree of likeness between Creator and created (i.e. relative likeness), and 
it can also denote an improper degree of similarity (absolute likeness) whose disallowance is mandatory. ^^^ 
This nuance is most clearly articulated by the Hanfi qddi 'All b. 'All b. Abl al Tzz (d. 792/1390) in his 
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Shark al-'aqlda al-Tahavulya. Ibn Abl al 'Izz begins by noting that the term tashbih had become with 
the people "rather vague (lafz mujmal)."^^^ He too suggests that there is an improper tashbih, prohibited by 
QjLir'an, wherein an identity is posited between Creator and created, and a proper tashbih wherein only a 
general or limited correspondence is posited. Whoever denies the latter is as guilty as he who affirms the 
former: "It is clear... that the Creator and the created are similar in some respects and differ in others 
{ittifdquhumd min wajhi wa ikhtildfuhumd mm wajK). And whoever denies what is common between them is a 
negator and is surely mistaken. On the other hand, whoever makes them homogeneous (mutamdthilaym) is a 
mushabbih and is equally mistaken. And Allah knows best. That is because, even though they are called by 
the same name, they are not identical (md ittafagdfThi)."^^'^ 

Ibn Abl al 'Izz demonstrates this correspondence by citing Qur'anic verses wherein man is called by 
the names of God (e.g. 30:19, hajry; 5 1:28, 'alim, ect.). He argues that these are not mere homonyms, such as 
mushtari (which means both buyer and the planet Jupiter), similar in name only; the attributes of God and 
man share a common element denoted by the term.'^^ They differ in that God's are attributes of perfection 
{Sifdt al-Kamdt), whereas man's comprise imperfections. '^^ 

It is necessary to explore this argument deeper because it is in this author's opinion crucial to 
understanding the whole "anthropomorphism" debate. For, though the above arguments come from later 
scholars, the sources strongly suggest that the same logic was employed by the early traditionalist/ Sunni 
scholars as well. As noted above, tashbih is not used in the Qiir'an in reference to God. Instead, the pivotal 
verse wherein God's otherness is most forcefully and (it would seem) clearly articulated, Al-Shitrd 42: 1 1 Laysa 
kamithlihi shay' f-i^ -di^S qjiA^ uses a different root m-th-l, "to be like, compare," mithl "similar, image" tamthil 
"assimilation, likening." This verse is said to reject "all anthropomorphism." '3' However, a review of the 
exegetical history of this verse reveals that in fact this verse, along with its doctrinal cognate al-Ikhlds 109: 1- 
4, were first employed by so-called anthropomorphists, not the transcendentalists.'^^ It was still in the service of 
the 'anthropomorphists' in Ibn al-Jawzl's time.'^^ This seems quite amazing. What is it about Laysa 
kamithlihi shay' tha.t lent itself to the exegetical needs of reputed anthropomorphists? 

The answer to this riddle lies in the grammar of the verse, which could be read in two ways. 
Syntactically, the ka could be read as a syndetic relative cause {sila) added for emphasis, in which case the 
reading would be something like, "There (really) is nothing like Him. "200 If the ka is taken as a non- 
expletive, however, it would then read, "There is nothing like {ka) His likeness (mithlihi)." As Ibn al-jawzl 
noted, "taken literally (zdhir) these words indicate that God has a mithl, which is like nothing and like which 
there is nothing." 201 ^^i al-jawzl cites this verse as one of the proof-texts of the so-called 
anthropomorphists. They obviously somehow took the mithl here anthropomorphically. But how so? The 
mithl was understood in these circles as a reference to God's form, sdra, which term, according to Lane, is a 
synonym of mithdl. Adam was made "according to the sura (form/image) of God," according to certain 
traditions,202 and He appeared to Muhammad in an ahsan sUra according to other reports. 203 Ibn Hanbal 
identified God's ahsan sUra with Adam's ahsan taqwim, in which the latter was created, and both with God's 
sdra according to which Adam was made. 20* Adam's "most beautiful stature" and God's "most beautiful 
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form" are therefore identical, at least for Ibn Hanbal. These exegetes might even have solicited the aid of 
al-J{ahl 60: lillahi 'l-mathal al-'ula.'^^^ God's "highest likeness (al-mathal al-a'la)" here could conceivably be 
identified with His incomparable mithl of 42: 1 1, and then with His anthropoid sitra. 

Others have taken the ka as an expletive and read "There is nothing like Him." Even so, the verse 
seems to have not been understood in such a way as to preclude an anthropomorphic theology. As van Ess 
observed, "The statement did not decide the question whether dissimilarity between God and man was 
absolute or relative ... Why should not the intention of the Qiiranic verse not be satisfied when God is 
merely considered to be different, perhaps by his dimensions, or by the matter He is composed of, or by the 
consistency of the matter?"2''6 Van Ess is not being rhetorical here, hideed, Islam's most notorious 
anthropomorphists, Muqatll b. Sulayman (d. 767) and Dawud aljawaribi (d. XXX), said of their flesh and 
blood deity, "Nothing is like Him nor is He like anything else. "20' How is He different? "bi-qudra," ("in 
power") said Muqatll. 2"^ Or, as Abu Tammam's "Nabita" believed, huwa shay' la ka-al-ashya' minjihat al- 
qidam ("He is a being unlike beings in respect of sempiternity."209 

Understanding this verse to prohibit only absolute likeness, but allow for relative likeness between 
Creator and creature, allowed one to both disavow tamthil/tashbih and affirm an anthropoid form for God. 
The Qiir'anic context in fact seems to indicate that a denial of anthropomorphism was not what the verse 
necessarily intended. "And the blind and the seeing are not alike [Id yastaun 'i5:\Q)." The verbal root used 
here, s-wy, denotes "equality, sameness, to be equivalent." The man who can see (presumably the truth of 
revelation) is contrasted with the man who cannot. It is certainly not to be inferred that one of the men is 
embodied while the other is not. The difference, that which constitutes their "unlikeness" or "otherness," 
lies elsewhere. Likewise, 33:32 says, "O wives of the Prophet, you are not like (ka) any other women." 
Whether or not the difference lies in the other women's lower order of merit, as Goldziher thought, it is 
clear that there is no polemic here against anthropomorphism. 210 

Harry Wolfson argued that the early, "pre-Mutazilite" Muslims applied the legal principle of analogy 
(qiyas) to this theological argument, allowing partial similarity between man and God while rejecting a 
complete or total identity. 

The explanation that naturally suggested itself to them (the early Muslims) was that the likeness which is 
implied in the anthropomorphic verses in the Koran is not to be taken to mean a complete likeness in every 
respect but that the likeness which is explicitly prohibited in the Koran is to be taken to mean a complete 
likeness in every respect... in their attribution to God these terms are only in some respect like the same terms 
when attributed to men; in all other respects there is no likeness between them. It is noted, however, that 
they do not try to explain in what respect they are unlike [sic). They are quite satisfied with the simple 
assertion that the likeness implied is not a likeness in every respect.211 

This tradition of disavowing tashbih while concomitantly affirming for God an anthropoid form seems 
not to have been confined to the margins of Islam's theological thought. The evidence suggests that it was 
the common position among the traditionalists and (proto-) Sunnis. We cite for example the oft-quoted 

a joyous mood and a glowing face!' —'How could I not be?' he answered. 'My Lord caine to me last night under the most beautiful 

form, and He said [to me]: '"O Muhammad!'..." And my father (Ibn Hanbal) reported to us, 'Abd al-Razzaq from Ma'mar from 

Qatada [from the Prophet], "Allah created Adam according to His form." My father reported to us, 'Abd al-Razzaq from Ma'mar 

from Qatada, '"in the best stature (fi ahsani taqwimin) ' meaning 'in the most beautiful form ffi ahsani suratin) '." Ibrahim b. al-Hajjaj 

reported to us, Hammad (b. Salama) reported to us. ..that the Prophet said, "Allah is beautiful (jamil) and He loves beauty." 

205 Yov a discussion of this verse and its relation to 42:1 1 v. Ibn Abl al 'Izz, Shark, 1:63 (= Cotntnentaty , 44) 
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shajara (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 63 (Arabic). Later anthropomorphists interpreted the verse in a similar fashion. Muhammad ibn 
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and Ruth Hainori (New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 198 1) 92. Nor was he alone in this notion. Maimonidees, in his JHoreh 

Nebukim (w. ca. 1190), inalves reference to "people," presumably Muslims according to Harry A. Wolfson (Philosophy of the 

Kalam [Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1976] 102-3) who "came to believe that God has the form (surah) of man, that is to 

say, man's figure and shape ... maintaining that, if they did not conceive of God as a body possessed of a face and a hand similar to 

their own figure and shape, they would reduce Him to non-existence. However, He is, in their opinion, the greatest and most splendid 

(of bodies) and also His matter is not flesh and blood." JUoreA, I, I, p. 14, 1 1.5-II, translated by Wolfson, pp; 102-103. 
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statement by the traditionalist Nu'aym b. Hanimad (d. 228/843) from Marv: "Whoever makes tashbih of 
God to His creation has committed kufr. And whoever denies what God has described Himself with has also 
committed kufr. Indeed, all that God has described Himself with, or what His messenger has described 
Him with, there is no tashbih in it at all. "212 Now according to al-SuyiitI Nu'aym was one of the eminent 
hnams (al-a'imma al-a'lam) of his day and a martyr of the Mihna. 2i3 Nu'aym seems to have lost favor with his 
fellow traditionists though. One source of criticism was his transmission of what is undoubtedly the most 
unabashedly anthropomorphist report of Umm al-Tufayl wherein God is said to have appeared in 
Muhammad in the form of a young man with long hair, green garment and gold sandals. Nu'aym had a 
reputation of being a "fervent defender" of the "most vigorous form of Sunni doctrine. "21* It is thus 
unlikely he applied the Mu'tazilite method of ta'wTl to it. In light of this, how does one understand his above 
declaration that "all that God has described Himself with, or what His messenger has described Him with, 
there is no tashbih in it at all"? We could probably answer this question by examining a colleague of 
Nu'aym, the "patron saint of the traditionalists" and architect of early Sunni orthodoxy, Almiad b. 
Hanbal.215 

We have elsewhere demonstrated that Ibn Hanbal quite unequivocally was an anthropomorphist in the 
strict sense: he was adamant about God's anthropoid form.2i6 To deny it is kufr.^^' The same description 
of God as a young man with curly hair Ibn Hanbal put in his creed: accepting these descriptions literally 
('ala z<ihirihi) was incumbent upon all Muslims. 21^ Ibn Hanbal was, if you will, "a true blue" 
anthropomorphist. Yet, he disavowed tashbih in no uncertain terms. When asked about the statements of 
the Mushabbiha, Ibn Hanbal is said to have replied: "He who says 'sight like my sight, hand like my hand, 
foot like my foot, then he likens God to His creation, and this limits Him, and this is evil speech which I do 
not like it."2i9 It is also reported that he was asked: "Our Lord is not similar to anything from His creation 
(and) one does not compare Him to anything from His creation?" to which he replied: "Yes, there is none 
like Him (Aa'm. Laysa kamithlihi shay 'in). "'^'^'^ 

According to Ibn Hanbal, 42:11 was from among the mutashdbihdt or ambiguous verses thereby 
requiring explanation,22i and a proper explanation did not preclude an anthropoid deity. It was, says Ibn 
Hanbal, Jahm b. Safwan (d. 746) who first used this verse in an anti-anthropomorphist manner. 222 But 
Creator and creature do differ. How so? In a telling remark, Ibn Hanbal accuses the Jahmiyya of tashbih 
for likening God to man by denying that His speech was eternal. 

You have, by this assertion, likened Allah to His creatures for, according to your belief, there was a time when 
He did not speak. So are the sons of men, who could not speak until He created speech for them. This is kufr 
and tashbih together. Far be it from Allah! We say the opposite: Allah was always the speaker when He 
wished. We do not maintain that He was without speech until He created it; nor do we say that He was 
without knowledge until He created it; nor do we say that He was without power, light or might until He 
created them for Himself.223 
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Contrary to God's creatures, which had to wait for Him to create their speech, God was never without 
this ability. While both God and man speak with a real voice, 22* God had his speech from eternity. Most 
significant is the accusation against the Jahmiyya oitashbih. The Mu'tazilite Abti '1-Husain al-Khaiyat, in his 
Kitab al intisar, even labeled Jahm b. Safwan "the imam of the mushabbiha."'^'^^ His sin was apparently 
that he likened God's knowledge of things to man's by his claim that God knows things only after those 
things come into existence. There is no way one could translate tashbih here as "anthropomorphist." As 
Gimaret points out, "that which characterizes the Gahmiyya is fundamentally... their anti- 
anthropomorphism. "226 Jahm could not tolerate the embodied God of his traditionalist contemporaries. 22' 

Our final witness hails from 10* century Kliurasan, Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Kliuzayma (d. 924), the 
most prominent Shafi'l in Nishapur at the time. In his Kitab al-taivhtd ■wa-ithbat sifat al-Rabb,^^^ 
Ibn Kliuzayma, considered "chief of the traditionalists {ra's al-muhaddithin)" , takes up the charge that the 
traditionalists were "likeners (mushabbiha)" because they affirmed the literal meaning of the Sifat al-Akhbar. 
Discussing their affirmation that God truly has a face (wajK), against the "ignorant Jahmiyya" who claim 
that God's face in the Qiir'an is really His essence (dhdi), Ibn Khuzayma writes: 

His face is that which He described with splendor Ijalal) and venerability {ikrarri) in His statement, "The face of 
you Lord remains, possessor of Splendor, Venerability." (God) denied that it perishes [najy 'anhu al-haldk) 
when His creatures perish. Our Lord is exalted above anything from His essential attributes [min sifat dhdtihi) 
perishing... God has affirmed for Himself a Splendid and Venerable face, which He declares is eternal and 
non-perishable. We and all scholars of our madhhab from the Hijaz, the Tihama, Yemen, Iraq, Syria, and 
Egypt affirm for God (the) face, which He has affirmed for Himself. We profess it with our tongues and 
believe it in our hearts, without likening [qhayr an nashabbiha) His face to one from His creatures. May our 
Lord be exalted above our likening Him to His creatures... Listen now, O you who understand what we 
mentioned regarding the manner of speaking common among the Arabs {jins al-lugha al-sd'ira bayn al-'arah): Do 
you apply the name mushabbiha to the people of narrations and followers of the Sunna? We and all our 
scholars in all our lands say that the one we worship has a face . . . And we say that the face of our Loud 
(radiates) a brilliant, radiant light [al-nur wa al-diyd' wa-bahd') which, if His veil is removed the glory of His face 
will scorch everything that sees it. His eyes are veiled from the people of this world who will never see Him 
during this life. ..The face of our Lord is eternal ... 

Now God has decreed for human faces destruction and denied them splendor and venerability. They are 
not attributed the light, brilliance or splendor [al-nur wa al-diyd' wa-bahd") that He described His face with. 
Eyes in this world may catch human faces without the latter scorching so much as a single hair... Human faces 
are rooted in time [muhdatha) and created. ..Every human face perishes. ..Oh you possessors of reason [dhawd 
al-hij"'), could it every really occur to any one with sense and who knows Arabic and knows what tashbih 
(means) that this (transient and dull human) face is like that (splendidly brilliant face of God)?229 

Ibn Khuzayma here adamantly argues for God's possession of a true face, but one dangerously radiant 
and non-perishable, in contrast to man's perishable and dull face. He asks, in short, 'Can one who 
acknowledges these differences be charged with tashbih?' Certainly not according to the language of the 
Arabs! We have again both the affirmation of anthropomorphism and this disavow of tashbih. Like the 
peoples of the Books before them, Islam's was a transcendent anthropomorphism. God has a transcendent 
anthropoid form that differed significantly from man's, just as we discovered with the God of Israel. 
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